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From the Christian World. 
COUNT DU PLESSIS MORNAY. 

The history of the Reformed Church of France, 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
is resplendent with names that must ever be 
ranked with the most illustrious ornaments of 
Protestantism. We may go further, and say tht 
the history of the *‘ Churches of the Desert,” 
—as the Reformed Church of France was called 
after the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes till 
the dawn of the Great Revolution, that is from 
1685 to 1786, when Louis XVI. issued an edict 
in favor of the Protestants—is not without its 
clara et venabilia nomina, although almost 
throughout that entire period of 101 years perse- 
cution in the shape of spoliation of goods, denial 
of the commonest rights of citizenship, exile, or 
death, was their certain inheritance. But if we 
were to make a full catalogue of the names of 
those great men, ministers of the Gospel and 
laymen, who shed such a radiance on the history 
oftheir. church and of their ungrateful country 
by their writings and by their deeds, we 
should not be able to find room for it in this 
article. We shall confine our remarks at present 
to one man—Count Philip Du Plessis Mornay. 
This distinguished nobleman was born in Nor- 
mandy in 1549, and was early and faithfully in- 
structed in the tenets of the Reformed religion 
by his pious and excellent mother. At the age 
of eighteen he entered the army, and bore his 
part in the civil war which distracted his coun- 
try at that period. But after the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew’s Day, August 24, 1572, he 
left his country, and visited Switzerland, Ger- 
many, Italy, and a great part of Northern Europe, 
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including England, where he was received with 

much consideration by Queen Elizabeth. In 

1576 he joined the party of Henry of Navarre, 

| (afterwards Henry LV. of France,) and continued 
in the service of that monarch during the whole 
struggle against the League. But when Henry 
IV. abjured the Reformed religion, in 1593, Du 
Mornay sent in his resignation, and retiring from 
the court, devoted the remainder of his life 
chiefly to literary pursuits, and to the advocacy, 
by his pen, of the cause of that religion which 
he had defended with his sword. His Trea- 
tises on the Church, on the truth of Christianity, 
on the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, together 
with his History of the Papacy, printed in 1605, 
under the title of The Mystery of Iniguity, earn- 
ed for him a high reputation as a theologian. 
Until 1621 he resided at Saumur, on the Loire, 
a fortified town with its military school, and 
where, too, was one of the most important Pro- 
testant churches in France, and the chief theo- 
logical school of the Reformed Church. But in 
that year he was deprived of the government of 
that place, and returned to his chateau of La 
Forest, in Poitou, where he died in 1623. Of the 
manner of his death we have an interesting ac- 
count in the last number of the Biblical Reper- 
tory, in an article which gives a sketch of his life. 
We subjoin a paragraph or two: 

‘“‘ When the pastor of the congregation of which 
he was a meusber announced to him, somewhat 
bluntly,.that his meovery was hopeless, ‘Is it 
so?’ said he, ‘well,I am content.’ Not long 
afterwards he added, ‘{ have an account to 
render ; 1 have received much and have profited 
little.’ The pastor rejoined, that during a long 
life he had happily and faithfully used his talents 
in the service of Christ and His Church. De 
Mornay instantly exclaimed, ‘Say not I have 
done it—not I, but the grace of God in me.’ 
The pastor asked him, ‘ Monsieur, do you attri- 
bute no merits to your works?’ ‘ Merits! merits!’ 
replied De Mornay, ‘ away with merits from me, 
and from every other man, be he who he may. 
No; Lask only for mercy, unmerited mercy.’ 
Then with a firm and grave voice he blessed his 
daughters and their husbands, praying them to 

maintain among themselves peace, ‘ which,’ add- 
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ed he, ‘I bequeath to you.’ Then he pronounc- 
ed his blessing upon their children, present and 
absent, beseeching God to ratify it with his own 
holy benediction. The same was done to his 
nephew and niece, and to all his domestics. 
Lastly, and with deep solemnity, he gave a bless- 
ing to the pastor present, and to the church of 
Saumur, with which he was accustomed to 
worship, and in the spiritual welfare of which he 
had long taken the deepest interest. ‘During 
my life,’ said he to the company in his chamber, 
‘I have had no other aim but the glory of my 
God. Those who have known me, are well aware 
that if I had chosen other ends, it would have 
been easy for me to attain great riches and high 
honors. Pray to the Lord that he will dispose 
of me as he pleases. I am not disgusted with 
life, but I see before me one far better than the 
present. I withdraw from life, but I do not fly 
from it.’ As his children and grandchildren, 
for the last time before he became insensible, 
gathered round his bed, he took the hands of 
each and pressed them to his lips, and said, ‘I 
commend peace and fraternal love to you all, 
80 that you may possess in peace the inheritance 
and the name I leave you.’ On the llth of 


November, 1623, he calmly fell asleep. 

‘“‘Such was the peaceful end of the great and 
good Du Plessis Mornay—one of the purest 
spirits and brightest ornaments of his time. 
‘You will search in vain,’ says La Vassor, ‘ his- 


tory, ancient and modern, for a character 
superior to his. Equally at home in science and 
the affairs of the world, he defended religion, 
discussed the most thorny questions of theology, 
he sustained the Reformed Churches by his pru- 
dence, he gave counsel to ministers of state and 
to princes, and even kings listened to him with 
respect.” 


—_ + ~~ 
For Friends’ Review. 


EPISTOLARY INTERCOURSE OF YEARLY 
MEETINGS, 


As the time for the annual assembly of our 
Society in Philadelphia approaches, Friends in 
other Yearly Meetings cannot but feel an interest 
in relation thereto. Many there are, who feel a 
deep solicitude, that in the various deliberations 
of that body, divine wisdom may be waited for, 
and the counsels of truth be suffered to prevail ; 
and as the renewing of epistolary intercourse 
with other Yearly Meetings will be likely to 
cluim a share of its attention, it is greatly to be 
desired that the importance of the measure may 
be well considered. 

If, indeed, the Society, in general, has left the 
sure foundation on which our early Friends were 
careful to build ; and if, having done all we can 
to prevent such a calamitous issue, we are con- 
strained to believe there is no hope, that “he has 
joined himself to idols, let him alone;” then 
ought we to watch well our own steppings, let 
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‘our light shine true and clear, wait for the 


“jittle leaven” to permeate the whole, and by 
faithfully discharging our duties, show that we 
are following those worthies as they followed 
Christ. 

But if, as I believe, the Society of Friends in 
Europe and America, though coming short of 
Divine requirement, are yet a people owned of 
the Lord ;—not only so, but that He has been 
pleased afresh to visit them, to make them feel 
with increased weight their obligation to serve 
Him, sending forth from among them more 
laborers into His harvest, enabling them to show 
by a life of self-denial, and faithfulness in His 
work, that they are of His flock and fold; and 
granting them the assured mark of discipleship, 
love toward each other ;—if such be the case, 
there should be no severing of the tie that binds 
Yearly Meetings together. Let each one who 
has the cause of truth at heart, endeavor ‘to 
dwell deep, desiring to be kept watchful and 
humble before Him who has all power, and who 
will not forsake them who trust in Him. 

3d mo. 26th, 1862. L. B. 


For Friends’ Review. 


CAUTION AND COUNSEL TU MINISTERS 
ELDERS. 


The following Advices are so evidently from 
the spring of gospel love, and so well suited to 
the state of things in some places, that the 
revival of them is likely to be useful. Y. W. 

27th of 3d mo. 1862. 


Abstract from the Minutes of the Yearly Meet- 
ing of Ministers and Elders, held in Phila- 
delphia for Pennsylvania, New Jersey, &c., in 
the 9th mo. 1787. 


It being the sense of this meeting that the re- 
vival of those pertinent and weighty Advices 
issued by our brethren in London, in their Year- 
ly Meeting, 1775, for the especial use and notice 
of Ministers and Elders, may tend to our im- 
provement and solid instruction, it is therefore 
recommended to our several select Quarterly 
Meetings, to promote the reading and considering 
of them at such proper times and seasons as may 
appear to them most likely to answer the valuable 
purpose for which they were intended. The 
Clerk of this meeting being desired to furnish 
each quarter with a copy of those advices. 

Extracted from the Minutes of said Yearly 
Meeting by Henry Drinker, Clerk. 

A memorial of some necessary advices recom- 
mended to Ministers and Elders as caution and 
counsel, in the love of the Goxpel. 

Ist. Against undue and restless behaviour un- 
der the ministry of any Friend whilst in the 
unity of the body. 

2nd. That all be cautious of using unnecessary 
preambles and laying too great stress on their 
Testimony by too positively asserting a Divine 
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motion and frequently repeating the same, seeing 
no such pretensions will obtain credit where it 
is not manifestly so; and where it is so, the 
baptizing power of truth accompanying the 
words is the best evidence. 

8d. Against misquoting and misapplying the 
holy Scriptures, and it is desired that all those 
concerned be frequent in reading them. 

4th. To be careful how they fall upon dis- 
puted points in their testimony, and making such 
objections as they do not clearly answer, and 
also against giving repeated expectations of com- 
ing to a conclusion, recommending the people, 
&e. 

5th. Against hurting meetings, towards con- 
clusion, by unnecessary additions when the meet- 
ing was left well before. 

6th. Against unbecoming tones, sounds, ges- 
tures and all affectations which are not agreeable 
to Christian gravity. 

7th. Against undertaking or running into 
employments they have not knowledge of, as 
some have done to their own hurt, the injury of 
others, and the reproach of their religious pro 
fession, but to employ themselves in business 
they are acquainted with, to avoid an idle life. 

8th. Not to speak against persons, or report 
things upon hearsay, but to treat with the par- 
ties concerned, and thereby prevent sowing 
discord. 

9th. That their apparel and the furniture of 
their houses, their tables and way of living be 
with decency, moderatiou and temperance ; that 
they be therein good examples to others. 

10th. Against men and women travelling as 
compauions in truth’s service, and to avoid all 
occasions of offence thereby. 

{1th. To beware of too much familiarity tend- 
ing to draw out the affections of one another to 
their hurt. . 

12th. That ministering Friends be careful not 
to hinder one another’s service in public meet- 
ings, but every one kave a tender regard for 
others, that nothing be offered with a view to 
popularity, but in humility and the fear of the 
Lord. 

13th. Against running in their own wills to 
disturb or interrupt any people in their worship, 
or presuming to prophesy in their own spirits 
against any nation, city, town, people or person. 

14th. That ministers when they travel in the 
service of truth, be careful not to make their 
visits burthensome or the Gospel chargeable. 

15th. That Ministers and Elders be careful to 
keep their whole conversation unspotted, being 
examples of meekness, temperance, paticuce and 
charity. : 
_ And lastly, as prayer and supplication to God 
8 an especial part of worship, it must be per- 
formed in spirit and in truth, with a right 
understanding seasoned with grace. Therefore 
let ministers be careful how and what they 
offer in prayer, avoiding many words and rep- 
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etitions, and not to run from supplication into 
declaration, as though the Lord wanted informa- 
tion, and to let all be cautious of tvo often re- 
peating the high and holy name, and His attri- 
butes, in a long conclusion ; neither let prayer be 
in a formal and customary way to conclude a 
meeting, without an awful sense of Divine as- 
sistance attending the mind. 


———<9 


For Friends’ Review, 


The following questions, it is believed, will 
be an interesting and instructive exercise for 
children in First-day schools, and for others in- 
terested in Scripture reading: 

What Hebrew wife her rival taunted sore ? 

What king lost power, unwisely seeking more? 

Who was a ready scribe in Moses’ law? 

Who, after fasting long, an angel saw? 

What prophet wrote of Syria’s overthrow ? 

Who from her husband’s mother would not go? 
What servant tried his master to deceive? 

Where did St. Paul his books and parchment leave ? 
What king of giant race did Israel slay? 

Who did with pleasing skill the timbrel play? 

What priest first used a pulpit made of wood ? 

Who sought at risk of life her people’s good ? 

Where did a servant slay his lawful king? 

What friend did Paul request his cloak to bring ? 
What king to Solomon rich trees did send? 

A title give to Paul’s Phillipian friend ? 

Who threshed and by the wine-press hid the wheat? 
What mount oft bore our Saviour’s sacred feet? 
What loving father, in a tender strain, 
Mournedsfor a rebel son ignobly slain? 


M. W. P. 
Wabash, Ind. 


socieccnitililllpatiiaasans 
WAR AND CHRISTIANITY. 
BY W. ROWNTREE. 
(Continued from page 484.) 

I may say, at the outset, that I address my- 
self to those only who acknuwledye the Divine 
obligations of Christianity, and the law promul- 
gated by its great Author in the pages of the 
New Testament; and whilst I decline for the 
present to enter into controversy with the scep- 
tic or the unbeliever, 1 am bold to express my 
belief, that in every page of the world’s history 
it will be found that those principles of con- 
duct the most in harmony with that beautiful 
code—beautif.il in the eyes of a Gibbon and a 
Voltaire—will ever be found to have been most 
conducive to the world’s progress, and to the 
happiness of mankind ; and that up to the pres- 
ent day, the farther individuals or nations re- 
cede from that high and holy standard, to the 
same extent do they introduce sin, and misery, 
and confusion into the world. 

It seems aimost impossible for any impartial 
reader of the New Testament to sit down to the 
perusal of its pages for the first time, and not be 
struck by the contrast presented to the prin- 
ciples and practices of both the Heathen and 
the Jewish nations existing at the time it was 
written ; and in nothing is this more striking, 
than in the spirit of meekness, forbearance, and 
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forgiveness of injuries, which is so prominent 
in the teaching of our Lord, and which was so 
beautifully illustrated in every act and event of 
His life : and in this respect he continually drew 

the attention of His Jewish hearers, and especi- 

ally in His sermon on the Mount, to the differ- 

ence between His religion, and that of the Jew- 

ish, that had gone before. ‘“ Ye have heard 

that it hath been said, An eye for an eye, and a 

tooth for a tooth ; but I say unto you that ye re- 

sist not evil.”—Matt. v. 38, 39. “Ye have 

heard that it hath been said, Thou shalt love 

thy neighbor, and hate thy enemy; but I say 

unto you, Love your enemies.”—Matt. v. 43, 

44. 

It is sometimes said, and we would speak it 
with reverence, that the Almighty is ever con- 
sistent with himself; and that the unchangeable- 
ness of his character prevents Him from pro- 
mulzating one law at one time, and another law 
at another. It is not for us to inquire why a 
fuller manifestation of the Divine will and attri- 
butes was communicated at a later period of the 
world’s history. Our Saviour said on one oc- 
casion. when the law of Moses was quoted 
against Him, that it was on account of the hard- 
ness of their hearts that such a law was given. 
—Matt. xix. 8. Weare all ready to acknow- 
ledge the Divine character of the Saviour,— 
that in Him dwelt all the fulness of the God- 
head,—that by Him the worlds were made,— 
that in his own emphatic and blessed language, 
“ He and the Father are one.”—John x., 30. 
If, therefore, it pleased the Father and the 
Son to reveal more of the infinite perfections of 
the Godhead at one period than another, it is 
but our place as worms of the dust to wonder 
and adore. 

I have dwelta little upon this part of the 
subject, because it is, as it were, the stronghold 
of our opponents; remove this from them, and 
their arguments, in the great majority of cases, 

fallto the ground. It is rare, when Christian 
wars are attempted to be defended, that their 
advocates do not resort to the pages of the Old 
Testament. They prefer the gloom and the ob- 
scurity of one, to the full blaze of light of the 
other. Marvellous inconsistency! We boast 
of the superiority of the Christian over the Jew- 
ish code; we bemoan the condition of the de- 
scendants of Abraham : we long to convert them 
to our Christianity ; and yet when we wish to 
defend an anti-Christian practice, we resort to 
the law of Moses rather than to that of Jesus of 
Nazareth. No wonder that our conquests over 
Judaism are but few! How canit be otherwise, 
when we preach Christ in words, whilst in works 
we deny Him? And well may the Jews ex- 
claim, in the remembrance of their own cruel 
wrongs at the hands of every Christian Euro- 
pean nation, “Shew me thy faith by thy 
works.” 














































































































































































































































































































































REVIEW. 


If the simple-minded and sincere-hearted in- 
quirer turn to the New Testament, what does he 
find ?—such passages as the following, to some 
of which we have already referred: “ Ye have 
heard that it hath been said, an eye for an eye 
and a tooth for a tooth; but I say unto you 
that ye resistnot evil ; but whosoever shall smite 
thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the otheralso. 
—Matt. v. 38, 39, thus, by a strong expression, 
showing the spirit in which al! injuries should 
be received, and which in the face of the great- 
est suffering, even unto death, our Lord illus- 
trated by His own example. Again—“ Ye have 
heard that it hath been said, Thou shalt love 


| thy neighbor, and hate thine enemy; but I say 


unto you, love your enemies, bless them that 
curse you, do good to them that hate you, and 
pray for them that despitefully use you, and perse- 
cute you.” And it is further added, in order 
to strengthen the injunction, and in contrast to 
the unbelieving world around them—“ For if 
ye love them which love you, what reward have 
ye? do not eventhe publicans the same? And 
if ye salute your brethren only, what do ye more 
than others? do not even the publicans so?” 
And in order to show that these injunctions, 
notwithstanding their seeming hardness, were 
to be carried out in all their spirit and fulness, 
the Saviour adds, ‘ Be ye therefore perfect, 
even as your Father, which is Heaven, is per- 
fect.”—Matt. v. 48. Again we find, “ All 
things whatsoever ye would that men should do 
to you, do ye even so to them; Matt. vii. 12 
—a rule so universal in its application, and yet 
so simple, that it has justly been called “the 
golden rule.” 

In that remarkable and comprehensive prayer 
that Jesus taught to his disciples, He introduces 
these words :— “ Forgive our trespasses as we 
forgive them that trespass against us ;” and to 
which the solemn declaration is subjoined, “ For 
if ye forgive men their trespasses, your Heav- 
enly Father will also forgive you ; but if ye for- 
give not men their trespasses, neither will your 
Father forgive your trespasses.—Matthew vi. 
14, &c. What an awful comment on this 
passage is the meeting of two hostile armies on 
the field of battle,—brethren, it may be, of one 
common fiith, and heirs of one salvation, each 
one prepared to imbrue his hands in his brother's 
blood ! and, which renders the contemplation of 
it more awful still, the majority of whom, it may 
be, know nothing of the causes of the quarrel, 
have never seen each other before, and have 
neither inflicted nor received the slightest in- 
jury. 

In the apostolic writings we find, “Recom- 
pense to no maa evil for evil.” “ If thine enemy 
hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give him drink.” 
“ Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil 
with good.”—Rom. xii., 17, &. “The fruit of 
the spirit is love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gen- 
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tleness,”’ &c., whilst in contrast to these, we are 
told that “ The works of the flesh are hatred, 
variance, emulations, wrath, strife, envyings, 
murders, ’ &e.—Gal. v., 20, &e. Which of these 
two is the spirit of the battlefield, shall be 
answered by a writer in the Z'imes:—“ The 
very idea of having something to do has hada 
most beneficial effect upon the men, who swear 
that they will make the Russians pay dearly for 
what they have suffered in Bulgaria; whilst a 
writer from the Baltic fleet declared, “The 
whole fleet is raving mad for revenge;” and of 
the camp in the Crimea, it was affirmed at the 
same time, ‘‘ The allied armies are all eager to 
revenge upon the Russians the losses and dis- 
asters of the past.” And to these I might add 
the query, Which was the spirit that animated 
the British soldiers in India, when, in retaliation 
for the wrongs they had suffered, they bound the 
bodies of the Indian mutineers to the mouth of 
the cannon, and blew them into the air. 

It would take up much of our time to run 
through the whole of the passages of the New 
Testament in which the great duty of LovEis in- 
culeated—the very key-stone of Christianity,— 
and of which the apostle emphatically declared 
on one occasion that ** Love is the fulfilling of 
the law.””—Rom. xiii. 10. 

That these injunctions of our Saviour and his 
apostles were illustrated by their lives and ex- 
ample, I need only to refer to that memorable 
prayer of the Saviour for his murderers: “ Fa- 
ther, forgive them, for they know not what they 
do;” and to the last words of Stephen, when be 
said, “‘ Lord, lay not this sin to their charge.”— 
Acts vii. 60. 

lt is almost an insult to the common sense of 
my hearers, to ask them what is the meaning 
of passages such as I have quoted. It would be 
nearly as rational to deny that the sun shines at 
noonday, as to assert that they do not bear one 
unmistakable meaning ; that they are not op- 
posed in all their authority and fulness, to those 
passions and feelings without which wars could 
not be carried on. They are not metaphorical 
—they are not figurative—but are a part of the 
simple declaration of truth, which the wayfar- 
ng a though a fool, may perfectly under- 
stand. 

Sams ieldibiliceteens 


For Friends’ Review. 


NOTICES OF DAVID COOPER. 
NO. III. 


“Tn the year 1755, I was much exercised in 
mind and buffeted by the enemy, and being at 
our meeting the 14th of 12th month in great 
distress, our friend Joshua Lord spoke largely 
on Isaiah 54: 11—‘ Oh, thou afflicted, tossed 
with tempests and not comforted ! behold I will 
lay thy stones with fair colors, und lay thy foun- 
dations with sapphires. And I will make thy 
windows of agates,and thy gates of carbuncles, 
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and all thy borders of pleasant stones. And all 
thy children shall be taught of the Lord, and 
great shall be the peace of thy children. In 
righteousness shalt thou be established,” Xe. 
The fore part of which was so exactly my then 
situation, that what he had to say to that state 
was indeed balm to me—and the joy and com- 
fort thereby administered were so great, that I 
could scarcely forbear, after meeting, taking him 
in my arms andembracinghim. And as neither 
this friend nor any one living knew of my ex- 
ercises, it was sufficient to have convinced me 
of the truth of revelation, had I disbelieved it 
before. I spent the afternoon in retirement, and 
had such a sight of the trials, exercises, and 
strippings of a real Christian (much of which 
it appeared to me that I should have to pass 
through) as made my whole frame tremble under 
a sense thereof. 

‘My beloved wife had also about this timg some 
very close trials, which Divine Goodness had 
prepared and strengthened her mind to bear, by 
teaching her in a very singular manner to place 
her trust and confidence in him who was all 
sufficient. The account whereof she related to 
me as follows, about a month after it happened. 
The relation was accompanied with heavenly 
sweetness and Divine love, in a higher degree, 
I think, than I was ever before sensible of. 

“Tn the year 1754, in the first month, soon 
after the birth of my fourth child, I, Sibyl 
Cooper, in a dream thought I was standing in 
our porch, and the sky became very black with 
clouds, and I saw in the east a stream of fire that 
reached almost to where I stood. The clouds 
seemed to threaten severe thunder, and I felt 
much terrified, as being in great danger where 
I was—and I concluded that if I was in the 
house I should be more safe. I accordingly 
went in, but my terror continued, and ! felt con- 
demned for endeavoring tu fly from danger; 
being shown that I was equally within the 
reach of Providence there and out of doors, and 
that His power would equally preserve me in 
one place as in another. In this surprise and 
horror I awoke. And, as I lay musing upon 
my dream, a being came on to the bed, attended 
with a most melodious sound. It seemed to 
have wings, and withthem to move itself gently 
to the bed’s head; and though I perceived the 
nurse to be asleep, yet considering what I had 
just been taught, that I was guarded by Him 
who hath all power, and that nothing would hurt 
me contrary to his will, it removed all fear. 
When this consideration fixed in my mind, it 
took hold of my shoulder as I lay on one side, 
and, with a sweet and heavenly voice that might 
have been heard all over the room, said: ‘ How 
oft have I guarded thee, —and then descended : 
the same melodicus sound continuing from the 
time it came on the bed, until it went off, only 
ceasing whilst those words were uttered.” 

“ She also now related to me something of the 
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same nature, which I believe she had not before 
mentioned to any one, though it had happened 
four years previous : so careful was she not to 
be too free in speaking of Divine things; but I 
have now thought there may bea use in re- 
cording these accounts.” 

‘In the year 1749, going to bed before my 
husband, and having my mind upon my Creator 
and my duty to him; considering how many 
people I knew whom I believed to be good men 
and women, and how unlike them I was, and 
earnestly wishing that I could be as good as they 
were ; I heard a most sweet and melodious voice 
distinctly say: ‘ Child, so thou may.’ ” 

A few years after thedate of the impressions, 
which Sibyl Cooper thus narrates with trans- 
parent candor, and leaves without comment, 
John Woolman partook one night* in Burling- 
ton, N. J., of the hospitality of his friend John 
Smith, brother to Samuel Smith the historian, in 
the house subsequently occupied by Peter Worral, 
whose wife was mother to George and William 
Dillwya and Ann Oox, (“to name them is to 
praise,”) and more recently by those dear old Is- 
raelites, Nathanieland Elizabeth Coleman. Hav- 
ing retired at his usual time, he says : “ I awoke in 
the night, and my meditations as | lay were onthe 
goodnessand mercy ofthe Lord ; ina sense where- 
of my heart was contrite. After this, I went to 


sleep again ; and sleeping a short time, I awoke. 
It was yet dark, and no appearance of day or 


moonshine ; and as I opened mine eyes, I saw 
a light in my chamber at the apparent distance 
of five feet, about nine inches diameter, of a 
clear easy brightness, and near its centre the 
most radiant. As I lay still, without any sur- 
prise, looking upon it, words were spoken to my 
inward ear, which filled my whole inward man ; 
they were not the effect of thought, nor any 
conclusion in relation to the appearance, but as 
the language of the Holy One spoken in my 
mind: the words were, ‘certain evidenceof Divine 
truth ;’ and were again repeated, exactly in the 
game manner; whereupon the light disap- 
eared.” 

John Woolman’s conscientiousness in the use 
of words, oral or written, is proverbial. It is 
this which has made his style, though he was 
an unlearned man, a model, and which induced 
Charles Lamb to say: “Get the writings of 
John Woolman by heart, and learn to love the 
Early Quakers.” His narrative in this case, so 
Scripture-like in its unostentatious simplicity 
may be taken as unquestioned truth. The ex- 
periences of 8. C. recorded above, are certainly 
kindred in their character, and whilst this ex- 
cellent woman regarded them as almost too sacred 
to communicate, and yet could not with an easy 
mind entirely withhold them, it can hardly be 
inappropriate to extend the knowledge of them 
through the medium of a Journal, which, in 


* 2d mo. 13th, 1757. 
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various parts of our country, is read by num- 
bers of her descendants. 

Her husband, in recording the account, makes 
only this comment: “Some may doubt her 
being awake at these times, which I shall not 
undertake to determine,—but of this I am very 
sensible,—that she thought herself so, and that 
there was no room for a doubt in her own mind.”’ 
We resume the Diary. 

“In the Seventh month, 1756, I was ap- 
pointed one of the overseers of our meeting at 
Woodbury. I had been nominated, and much 
pressed to accept the appointment some time 
before, but the weight of the service, and the 
sense of my own unfitness, occasioned me to 
withstand the request of my friends. I was 
condemned and much distressed in mind for re- 
fusing a service in the church of which my 
friends thought me capable, and this was so 
heavy at times that I often wished Friends 
would move it again, that so I might submit to 
what I clearly saw I ought before to have done; 
which at length was the case, and I was ap- 
pointed. But oh, the weight of the service, and 
a sense of my own weakness and unfitness for so 
important a trust, had a humbling effect on my 
mind ; in which state I saw the great necessity 
of applying for and receiving Divine aid and as- 
sistance in all our religious labors. And when 
clothed with this power and authority the least 
stripling need not be dismayed. However moun- 
tainous the service may appear, that Power 
which divided the sea to make a way for his peo- 
ple to pass over, and which enabled the little 
shepherd to slay Goliath of Gath, never failed 
those who move in His power, and whose trust 
is in Him alone, and not in their own under- 
standing. And I may with deep thankfulness 
remark that I have seldom attempted to treat 
with an offender, without first laboring to feel 
this seasoning virtue to cover my mind; which 
gives weight to the labor, and keeps down the 
opposing spirit in those who are treated with ; 
so that I think I have not had a sour or reflect- 
ing expression used to me on these occasions, 
from the time of my appointment as overseer to 
the time of writing this. And indeed, in those 
early times, when I have been going to speak to 
offenders, a sense of my own shortness and fail- 
ing, and of Divine mercy in forgiving and pass- 
ing them by, hath often, even on the way, ex- 
ceedingly affected and tendered my mind, in 
the reflection that I, who had so much to be for- 
given, should have to tell others of their of- 
fences :—and this tended much to preserve from 
a harsh and censorious spirit, which is very apt 
to get up when we are speaking to offenders,— 
as we see it did, even in meek Moses. ‘Ye 
rebels,’ said he, ‘must I bring water out of 
this rock ?—and instead of speaking to the 
rock he smote it. 

“ How displeasing this was to the Almighty, 
appears, in so much that for this offence he was 
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not permitted to go into the promised land. 
How careful ought we, then, to be, that, in deal- 
ing with transgressors, we suffer not our own 
spirits and tempers to be active, but at all times 
wait to feel that ability which enables to labor 
successfully in the Church of Christ.” 

In the polity of the Society of Friends the 
office of Overseer is an arduous one, and of great 
importance to the health of the body. To those 
who enter upon it, the exhortation is appropriate ; 
“ Let the same mind be in you which was also 
in Christ Jesus.” Every official act requires a 
renewal of qualification from him who is their 
life; and should be performed in love, after 
waiting upon the Lord for counsel, with prayer- 
ful desire that the heart of the brother or sister 
to be visited may be prepared to accept with 
kindness and with profit the word of admonition. 
It should be ever borne in mind that the true 
object of labor is the good of souls, and not the 
mere satisfying of the law, and were this uni- 
formly the case, the weak and the halting, in- 
stead of being driven from the fold, would more 
frequently be gathered back to it; and, like the 
great and good Shepherd of the sheep, the dele- 
gated shepherds would often “carry the lambs 
in their bosom.”’ David Cooper, as an Overseer, 
evinced the wisdom, pure, peaceable and gentle, 
which is from above. 


For Friends’ Review. 
Wilt thou be made whole ?—John v. 6. 


The narrative from whence these words are 
taken may be considered as a representation of 
the two dispensations—the one Jewish and the 
other Christian ; the one limited in its benefits 
to one nation, the other of universal application. 
The first sets forth the benefit of works ; the sec- 
ond the necessity of faith; and we do well to 
keep in memory that. all the promises of the 
gospel rest on our application, by faith in the 
great sacrifice for sin in the suffering and death 
of the Son, and the acceptance of the Father of 
the gift of his Son; and this we have an assur- 
ance of in that the Father raised him from the 
dead. 

“Wilt thou be made whole?” This is an 
important inquiry, and one in which we are all 
interested, inasmuch as all are diseased by rea- 
son of sin and transgression, and consequently 
all need the aid of medicine and the skill and 
ability of a physician, who can give unquestion- 
able testimony that no disease, however long- 
standing, or however deeply rooted in the sys- 
tem, is beyond his ability to manage and perfect 
ly cure. This skilful physician is Jesus of 
Nazareth, he who makes thé inquiry, “ Wilt 
thou be made whole?” If we wish for testi- 
mony of his ability and willingness to relieve the 
sick and afflicted, we shall find ample proof in 
the New Testament of the most obstinate dis- 
eases being cured by His almighty power, where 
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ever there is found a willingness in the patient 
to comply with his directions—John ix. 7. Also, 
that He has the control over the mired and soul 
of man ; that none need be discouraged by rea- 
son of peculiar disease, for His skill is sufficient 
to meet every malady that we are the subjects 
of. The diseased mind was as easily cured by 
Him as the diseased body, as we may find— 
Mark v. 15; and the most notorious transgres- 
sions were forgiven when application was made 
with repentance and faith—Luke vii. 47, 48. 
Thus we have every encouragement to apply to 
this great Physician, and to hope and believe 
that he will restore unto us health and sound- 
ness, and that each one may become an additional 


seal to his goodness and unlimited power and 
skill. 


It may be that our diseases are of a peculiar 
character and of long standing; also, in time 
past, very unwilling to yield to medical treat- 
ment; and that we feel great feebleness and 
even a want of courage to use the little strength 
remaining to enable us to apply the remedies 
which we see are within our reach. Yet there 
is hope from a remembrance that Christ had 
compassion on the poor invalid whom he found 
lying by the side of the pool, and not only re- 
stored him to health, but gave him strength of 
mind to present himself in the temple and there 
join his kindred and friends in returning thanks 


for the great deliverance wrought for him by 


the power of Jesus of Nazareth. May the ex- 
ample of the poor man encourage us to comply 
with the wish and design of our Great Physician 
in restoring us to perfect soundness, and giving 
us the ability to worship acceptably in his tem- 
ple. Then can we join in the anthem, “ Great 
aud marvellous are thy works, Lord God Al- 
mighty ; just and true are thy ways, thou King 
of Saints.” W. 


—————-~0r--—____—_- 
For the Children. 
THE BIBLE PRECIOUS TO THE SUFFERING. 


“© dear!” sighed a little girl, sinking back 
on her pillow exhausted, while a tear stole from 
under the closed lid and trickled down her pale 
cheek. She was an afllicted and suffering child, 
and her life was slowly passing away by the 
ravages made on her tender constitution by that 
tearful disease, scrofula. ‘“ What does my 
daughter want?” asked her mother. “ Patience, 
patience,” replied the child. “Oh! my mother, 
it does so weary me to have so many bad places 
washed and dressed! I feel as though I had no 
strength left. I am sure I cannot bear it much 
longer. What shall Ido?” The mother gazed 
with mournful sadness upon her child, and, in 
a voice trembling with emotion, said, “ Has wy 
darling furgotten that her Heavenly Father has 
promised He will lay no more on her than He 
will enable her to bear? Do you distrust His 
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goodness, my precious one? Has not your 
Father given you strength to bear much greater 
pains and exhaustion, during those years of suf- 
fering in which you have been afflicted, than 
you are now suffering? Look to Him, my Dora, 
and He will not disappoint you. He is still the 
same kind, affectionate Parent he has ever been. 
Remember, ‘ whom the Father loveth he chasten- 
eth.” It is not in anger that God afflicts you, 
but it is that you may bear fruit by being patient 
in sufferings, and so bring glory to his name?” 
She paused. But the child spake not, and the 


mother bent over her precious one and whisper- 
ed, softly— 
























































“Though painful at present, ’twill cease before long, 
And then, oh how pleasant the conqueror’s song !” 








“Soon, it may be very soon, my Dora’shappy spirit 
will burst from its suffering tenement of clay, 
and mingle with those ‘who came out of great 
tribulation, and washed their robes and made 
them white in the blood of the Lamb.’” When 
the mother had ceased, the child, without open- 
ing her eyes, said, “ Will you read to me, 
mother?” ‘Yes, my love;” and, taking the 
Bible from her child’s side, she read the parable 
of Lazarus. ‘Is there anything in this chapter 
to comfort you, my darling?” asked the mother. 
“Do you see any similarity between the suffer- 
ings of this poor man and yours?” “TI do, 
mother.” Will you try and think over what 
I have read, and compare your present circum- 
stances with those of this poor afflicted man? 
I must leave you for a little while, my daughter, 
but will return as soon as I can.” She kissed 
her child affectionately, and, placing the Bible 
open before her, left the room. When Mrs. 
R s returned, she found Dora weeping very 
bitterly. “ Are you in so much pain, my child?” 
‘‘No, oh no; I am not suffering very severe 
pain, but” —— “But what, my Dora? what 
makes you weep so, my dear?” ‘My ingrati- 
tude to God. I have every comfort around me 
—kind friends, a good and pleasant home, and 
a dear, loving mother, who does everything she 
can to relieve my pain and make me comfort- 
able; and yet I amso wicked as to murmur. O 
Father! forgive me, and give me grace to bear 
with patience all thou seest good to lay upon 
me!” pleaded the little sufferer. For some 
minutes both mother and daughter were silent ; 
when Dora, turning her large, mournful eyes 
towards her mother, said in a soft, thrilling voice, 
“T feel as though the account of poor suffering 
Lazarus was given to comfort such as I.”” “It 
certainly was, my dear; and cannot you take 
encouragement from this fact? The Scripture 
is given to comfort the distressed, to soothe the 
afflicted, and strengthen the weak. God is too 
wise to err, and much too good to be unkind. 
Trust Him, my child. He says—and He says 
to you, precious one—‘ Fear thou not; for I am 
with thee: be not dismayed ; for I am thy God: 
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I will strengthen thee; yea, I will help thee; 
yea, I will uphold thee with the right hand of 
my righteousness.’ Will you fear to leave 
yourself in his hands, my darling? You have 
God’s promise to ‘strengthen,’ to ‘help,’ and 
‘uphold’ you. Then, will you, can you fear to 
trust all in his hands?” “I will not, m 
mother; I will lie at his feet, and He shall do 
with me as seemeth Him good.” Her mother 
pressed her lips to the marble brow of her child, 
and prayed God to bless her. Mrs. R——s 
then read several Psalms to her child, and the 
face of the little one became perfectly radiant 
with happiness, and in a voice, low and sweet, 
she murmured, “ Precious, precious, precious 
Bible!’—Bible Society Record. 
FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MO. 12, 1862, 








ROWNTREE ON WAR AND CHRISTIANITY.— 


We commenced, in last week’s number, the in- 
sertion of extracts from Three Lectures delivered 
at Scarborough, England, by W. Rowntree. Al- 


though they were written with special reference 
to the state of public feeling in England, they 
seem peculiarly applicable to the condition of 
our own country; and we cannot but hope that 
even in the midst of the great excitement now 


prevailing, an increased disposition will arise on 


the part of many to consider more carefully and 
seriously the utter incompatibility of war with 
the principles which essentially belong to Chris- 
tianity, and distinguish the religion of the 
Prince of Peace from former dispensations and 
from heathenism. 

It must with sorrow be confessed, that the 
peculiar character of the war in which the Gov- 
ernment of the United States is engaged— 
originating in a wanton and wicked rebellion of a 
portion of the people, and a hostile attack upon the 
legally constituted authority of the nation—has 
changed the views of many who had long pro- 
fessed a belief in the principles of peace ; so 
that, if Christianity does, indeed, teach those 
principles, and if they are to prevail, eventu- 
ally, in the earth, they must still be faithfully 
advocated and maintained by those whose faith 
has not failed in the prophecies of the Old Tes- 
tament and the promises of the New. Upon the 
members of our religious Society, which has al- 


ways professed to uphold the unlawfulness of 
war under the Christian dispensation, great re- 
sponsibility rests in this matter. 


“Tf there 
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is one thing more than another,’ says W. 


Rowntree, ‘for which I value an education in 
the Society of Friends, it is for the inculeation 
of those views of the peaceable character of the 
religion of Jesus, which it seems to have been 
peculiarly the blessed lot of this Society to hold 
forth to the world.” 

One of the objects of the author in preparing 
these lectures was to direct the thoughts of his 
younger friends, and especially those of his own 
community, to ‘a closer consideration of this 
deeply interesting question than they may have 
bestowed upon it of late ; to urge them to cherish 
those early impressions, and that earnest attach- 
ment to a great and noble principle, which may 
have been implanted in their young hearts ; and 
to lead them to reflect, that whilst those princi- 
ples will bear the investigation of the deepest 
reason, they are worthy of their heart’s warmest 
embrace, as allied to that state of blessedness 
when Ephraim shall not envy Judah, and Judah 
shall not vex Ephraim, but when love, and joy, 
and peace shall universally prevail.” 

We trust that the extension of the remarks of 
W. Rowntree to our large circle of readers, will 
promote these results in this country; and we 
unite with him in hoping that others, not of 
our religious community, “laying aside their early 
prepossessions or prejudices, may be induced,— 
more especially the professed members of the 
Church of Christ,—to examine for themselves 
into a question deeply interesting to humanity 
and religion.” 

cinta 
FRIENDS’ HORSES. 


Friends coming to the city to attend Yearly Meet- 
ing, or at other times, on the sérvice of the Society, 
can have their horses taken care of at the stables of 
the Montgomery Hotel, N. E. cor. of Sixth and Willow 
Streets ; at the White Horse Hotel, Callowhill, above 
Fifth ; at Watson’s Stables, Marshall Street, below 
Brown ; and at Robert Smith’s Stables, Bristol, Bucks 
County, Pa. 


— —_——- +0 


NEW ENGLAND YEARLY MEETING BOARDING 
SCHOOL. 


The Summer Term of this Institution will open on 
4th day, the 30th inst. Applications for admission 
should be addressed to the principal, Albert K. Smiley 
Friends’ School, Providence, R. I. 4th mo., 5th. 


—_——_—<99 


BIBLE ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS IN AMERICA. 


_A Stated Annual Meeting of the “ Bible Associa- 
tion of Friends in America,” will be held at the Com- 
mittee-room, Arch Street Meeting-House, on Seventh- 
day evening, the 19th inst , at 8 o’clock. Friends gen- 
erally are invited to attend. 


Diep, on the 14th of 3d month, 1862, JonatHan 
Jounxsox, in the 63d year of his age. An esteemed 
elder of Cherry Grove Monthly Meeting, in Randolph 
Co., Ind. 

He bore a protracted illness with much patience and 
Christian resignation; often suffering the most ex- 
cruciating pain, especially in the latter part of his 
illness, yet not a murmur escaped his lips; saying, 
“This body is full of pain, but all is peace, all is 
peace within.” Dwelling often on that sacrifice 
made once for all, he exclaimed, ‘‘Oh! how humili- 
ating it is to remember Christ died for me, a poor 
unworthy sinneraslam.” “ It is only by and through 
His love in my soul, that I have experienced this true 
peace. OQ, it fills my heart to overflowing to God su- 
preme and all mankind” Asa pillar in the church 
of Christ he stood firm in the support of all those 
precious doctrines and testimonies which the Society 
of Friends are called to maintain; and in his re- 
moval to the church triumphant in heaven, the be- 
reavement is deeply to be felt by his surviving rela- 
tions and friends. 


, on the 25th of 4th mo., 1862, Mrriam, wife of 
Aquilla Binford, in the 57th year of her age, a mem- 


‘ber of Upper Springfield Monthly Meeting of Friends, 


Columbiana Co., Ohio. 

It may be said of this dear friend, that she pos- 
sessed a meek and quiet spirit, which is, in the sight 
of God, of great price. . A tender wife, an affection- 
ate mother, loving and beloved by all, she passed 
away as if going into a sweet sleep. And though 
the change was sudden and unexpected, yet we be- 
lieve she has changed mortality for a glorious im- 
mortality. 


——, at Albion, Michigan, on the 27th of 3d mo., 
1862, Rusan Corne t, son of Elijah and Sarah Cornell, 
of Swansey, Mass., in the 91st year of his age. 


——,at Albion, Michigan, on the 23d of 3d mo., 
1857, Eunice Cornewi, wife of Elijah Cornell, and 
daughter of Reuben and Phebe Barnard, in the 69th 
year of her age. 


——, on the 30th of 12th mo., 1861, in Keokuk Co., 
Iowa, Tuomas Emmons, in the 81st year of his age, a 
minister of Spring Creek Monthly Meeting, lowa. 

He was a native of Virginia, and in his youth, he 
was accustomed to fashionable life and military 
training, and was led into the various pastimes and 
follies of the day. But being convinced of the funda- 
mental principles of the Christian religion, he states 
that many were his conflicts and intense his suffering 
in feeling conviction for sin. He sought in one 
branch of the Christian church for relief to his 
troubled spirit, but in vain. By this time he was 
enabled to see that neither war nor slavery was ac- 
cordant with the principles of Christianity. His class 
leader was his military instructor in training; and 
his minister advocated slavery. "While under this 
state of things, God was pleased to make this ex- 
tremity his opportunity, and sent that eminent minis- 
ter, Nathan Hunt, under whose instrumentality he 
was convinced of the principles of Christianity as 
held by the Society of Friends, and he was enabled 
to abandon some of those practices to which he had 
been long accustomed. He was called a Quaker; 
and many of those who had been his friends, and 
some of his relations, became his persecutors, and for 
a long time thought to drive him from his purpose; 
but the Lord taking him, as it were, in the hollow of 
his hand, and-becoming his law-giver and his shep- 
herd, he was led in and out and found pasture. 
Having an increasing family, and being surrounded 
by slavery with all its attendant evils, he saw the 
difficulty of rearing a family as he wished under such 


+See coe 
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circumstances, and resolved to remove to a free 
State, In the Fall of 1806, he started for Ohio, and 
reached Columbiana County the following Spring, 
where he soon after became a member of the Society 
of Friends ; and having experienced what it was to 
be brought out from the thraldom of sin and death, 
he was made willing to go forth and proclaim to 
others the Gospel of peace and salvation. He suffer- 
ed heavy distraints in maintaining his testimony 
against war; being by this means reduced to entire 
penury at one time, and then, too, witha large family 
to support. He was never known to murmur, for the 
Lord was his staff, and the God of Jacob his shield 
and buckler, and he who said that the flocks ona 
thousand hills are mine, sustained him and his large 
family, and blessed him “in basket and in store.” 
In supporting a faithful testimony against slavery, 
he made considerable sacrifice in avoiding the use 
of slave-made sugar, and obtaining goods made of 
free-labor cotton. *Ata late period of his life he was 
induced to remove to Iowa, where, in the scattered 
condition of Society, he often found it necessary to 
spend and be spent for the promotion of the Redeem- 
er’s cause; frequently being heard to say that he 
never had stayed away from meeting when he could 
have gone, but that he felt he had sustained a loss, 
and notwithstanding his advanced life he was en- 
abled in his new location to contribute much to the 
building up of Society. He bore a protracted illness 
with Christian fortitude, and notwithstanding the 
severity of pain attendant upon his disease, yet he 
was enabled to joy in the Lord and frequently to drop 
a word of counsel or encouragement to those around 
him. In relation to his own eternal prospects he 
looked forward with the most lively hope to the time 
when he would be liberated to sing a song of praise 
to the Lord God and the Lamb. 


Diep, at the residence of her son-in-law, Thomas 
Arnold, in Stanford, New York, on the 28th of 3d mo., 
1862, JupiTH, widow of the late John Gurney, aged 
89 years, 5 months and 15 days. This dear friend 
Was one that appeared to be concerned to know of her 
day's work being done in the day-time, and although 
her life was prolonged to a great age, her concern for 
the most durable riv-hes seemed to remain to the end. 
She continued to attend meetings to within a few 
days of her death; she was a much esteemed mem- 
ber, and for many years a useful elder of Stanford 
Monthly Meeting. Her friends think they have 
ground for a hope that her close was peaceful and 
that she is at rest. 


, at the residence of her son-in-law, Walter 
W. Husted, in Stanford, New York, on the 5th of 2d 
mo., 1862, DeLILan, widow of the late Amos Mosher, 
aged 78 years. The deceased was an esteemed 
member of Stanford Monthly Meeting of Friends. 
Her honest, upright and obliging life, and patient 
and quiet endurance at the last, leave the belief to 
her friends that her end was peace. 


, on the 6th of 12th mo. last, near Circleville, 
Ohio, Mary GrirritH, widow of Amos Griffith, for- 
merly of Warrington, York Co., Pennsylvania, in the 
77th year of her age. She wasa member of Fairfield 
Monthly Meeting, and she and her children regularly 
kept up a meeting which was felt to be of no com- 
mon interest, and was occasionally visited by com- 
mittees of the Monthly and Quarterly Meetings, and 
by ministers. 

, near Sligo, Clinton county, Ohio, 10th 
month 3d, 1861, Witt1am Ospory, in the 84th year 
of his age; for many years an elder of Springfield 
Monthly Meeting. 

He removed from North Carolina in the year 1815, 
and settled in the neighborhood where he resided the 
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remainder of his life, and being devoted to the cause 
was useful in setting up many of the meetings now 
established, in what was then a newly settled country, 
He was also diligent in their attendance, and in the 
support of the Discipline, often walking several miles 
to attend his own and neighboring meetings. Al- 
though he suffered so much bodily pain in the latter 
part of his illness as to prevent much conversation, 
yet he frequently remarked, that he saw nothing in 
his way, and he believed his work was done. 


Diep, near the same place, and a member of the 
same meeting, on the 4th of 8th month last, Martua 
P., wife of Adam Osborn, in the 39th year of her 
age. 

Her husband being a member of our Society, she 
and her children were received into membership du- 
ring her illness, which was a great relief to her, 
She was enabled to resign all unto the Lord, and to 
impart much counsel to her family and friends, and 
seemed to long fora release. She passed quietly 
away at the last. 


, Near Martinsville, Clinton Co., O., on the 7th 
of Third month, 1862, Owen W,, son of Joseph and 
Rhoda Green, in the seventh yearof his age, a mem- 
ber of Newberry Monthly Meeting. 

For two or three years preceding his death he was 
unable to go to meeting on account of his delicate 
health, but he often expressed a wish to go, yet gave 
it up cheerfully, and encouraged his mother to go and 
leave him, saying, he was not lonesome when she 
was gone to meeting. He took great delight in hear- 
ing the Bible read, preferring it to other books. In 
his intercourse with his little playmates he was very 
careful not to offend, though he would often reprove 
them for acts of rudeness which to him appeared sin- 
ful, and he manifested in his conversation that Divine 
grace was doing its perfect work upon his young 
heart. 


, On the 9th ult., near Paintersville, Ohio, 
Aaron, son of Samuel and Mary Haines, aged two 
years and four months, a member of Center Monthly 
Meeting. 


— oe OR 
From The Christian Observer. 


THE LIFE OF COLUMBUS, AND ITS DISREGARDED 
LESSONS. 


(Continued from page 494.) 


We left Columbus, however, on his journey 
out of Spain, in 1492, to seek for better enter- 
tainment in some other court. But it was Spain, 
and not France or England, that should, for 
two or three centuries, possess the wealth of 


Mexico and Peru. Hence, the disconsolate pro- 
jector while in the act of leaving Spain, was sud- 
denly recalled, and found all his demands at 
once conceded. An ardent admirer of Columbus, 
and one who had entire faith in his project, 
rushed forward, after the Genoese navigator had 
actually departed for France, and passionately 
entreated Queen Isabella not to forfeit so great 
a glory as was tendered to her. The appeal suc- 
ceeded—Columbus was overtaken and brought 
back, and on the 17th of April, 1492, the final 
agreement was signed, by which this poor 
Genoese, who probably scarcely knew where to 
find food or clothing, was invested with the 
viceroyalty of a newworld. On his side we see 
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nothing but a grand idea, an enthusiastic re- 
solve. Means he had none; these were to be 
furnished to him by the Spanish king and queen. 
Yet, simply for propounding this one idea, and 
offering his own services in carrying it out, he 
demanded and obtained “ the office of high-ad- 
miral in all the lands and continents which he 
might discover or acquire; also, the office of 
viceroy and governor-general over all the said 
lands and continents, with the privilege of 
nominating all the provincial governors, under 
the approval of the Spanish sovereigns.” 


The remaining provisos were equally pre- 
tentious on his part; making him the actual 
sovereign of these unknown lands, which 
others were to provide him with the means of 
discovering. 

Now to these demands many plain and palpa- 
ble objections will instantly occur. The one 
pursuit for which Columbus was well fitted was 
that of a discoverer; and, in fact, it was to this 
work that the remainder of his life was really 
devoted. But the work of an exploring naviga- 
tor, and that of a viceroy and governor-general, 
are entirely different,—so different as to be 
practically incompatible. And it was the at- 
tempt to unite the two, that constituted the main 
difficulty of Columbus’ subsequent life; and gave 
rise to more than half of his sufferings and dis- 
tresses. 

Again: it was Columbus’ firm belief that it 
was to Asia,—to a land of great kbans and 
moguls, of wealth and settled government,— 
that his course was directed. He knew not, he 
never dreamed, that his actual landing would be 
among tribes of naked savages. Yet did he 
calmly propose to take into his possession those 
great Asiatic kingdoms of which Marco Polo 
and Mandeville had spoken; and with three 
small vessels, and about ahundred men, to make 
himself lord, grand-admiral, and viceroy of the 
empire of China! It is abundantly clear that 
had things turned out as Columbus expected, a 
Chinese or Japanese prison would probably have 
been his residence for the brief re nainder of his 
life. That his whole project was not thus 
nipped in the bud, arose from the fact, that the 
real state of things was wholly different from 
what he had supposed; and that his landing, 

when actually effected, was not upon a wealthy 
and civilized Asiatic continent, but among the 
naked Indians of the American islands. 


However, having thus obtained his desire, 
little knowing what “ apples of Sodom ” he was 
eagerly grasping, Columbus set forth ; quitted 
Palos on the 3d of August, 1492; landing on 
an island which he called San Salvador, on the 
12th of October. And here we meet with the 
first exhibition of his eager desire for greatness, 
in that, the moment he had landed on this in- 
significant spot, among wild Indians, he forth- 
with called upon all piesent “to take the oath 
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of obedience to him, as admiral and viceroy rep- 
resenting the persons of the sovereigns.” 


Soon leaving this newly discovered island, the 


voyagers proceeded onwards to the more import- 
ant islands of Cuba and Hispaniola. 
found, indeed, great and valuable territories, of 
which they took possession ; and on the latter 
of which Columbus raised a fort. 
a few men, in the month of January, 1493, the 
admiral quitted the American seas for Europe ; 
arriving in Lisbon early in March; and pro- 
ceeding onwards till, in April, he presented him- 
self before Ferdinand and Isabella in Barcelona. 
[Iere, doubtless, was the meridian splendor of 
of his life, so faras outward pomp and show and 
seeming glory could gratify and content the 
heart of man. 
hood in everything beneath the surface. 
the queen, indeed, sincerity and truth ex- 
isted; but Ferdinand had never heartily con- 
sented to Columbus’ demands, and soon found 
means to nullify all his concessious; while, 
among the courtiers generally, hatred and 
jealousy of the “ upstart foreigner 
versal. 


Here they 


Leaving here 


Yet was hollowness and false- 


With 


”» 


were uni- 


An otherwise slight circumstance seems to ex- 


hibit, at this point, the self-worship, the self- 
seeking, which was the one unfavorable feature 
in Columbus’ character. 
promised to the man who should first desery the 
western land. 
had first hailed the land, expected this honor 
and reward. But Columbus himself, on the pre- 
vious evening, had seen a light on the waters, 
and had pointed it out toa companion. On this 
ground, the pension was adjudged to the ad- 
miral, and the poor sailor, in a passion of anger 
and disappointment, forswore his country, and 
fled to Africa. 


A pension had been 


A sailor, one of the crew, who 


But now, amidst acclamations of joy on all 


sides, the second expedition was rapidly pre- 
pared. On the 25th of September, 1493, the 
bay of Cadiz saw a squadron of three large ships, 
and fourteen smaller ones, with fifteen hundred 
men, surrounding “ the admiral” on his second 
voyage. 
ture with.all; and all were confident of realiz- 
ing enormous riches. 
lumbus had seized hold upon all imaginations ; 
he himself was so carried away by these baseless 
fancies, as to vow to furnish, within seven years, 
an army of four thousand horse and fifty thou- 
sand foot, fur the rescue of the holy sepulchre. 


Lust for gold was the prevalent fea- 


The golden visions of Co- 


Nothing could more vividly show the excited 
state of his mind than this monstrous specula- 
tion. All the lands he had yet discovered were 
peopled by naked Indians, wholly destitute of 
wealth. Yet, with this fact before him, this 
ardent and enthusiastic man, who died, after all, 
in the deepest poverty, deemed himself the pos- 
sessor of the wealth of empires. There was 
nothing mean or sordid in his views; he was 
magnificent in his plans and purposes ; but still, 
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to le great, and to do great things, was the temp- 
tation which ruled and overbalanced his mind. 

This second voyage of Columbus extended 
from September, 1493, until June, 1496 ; and it 
might have served to prove to the enthusiastic 
navigator how different is the reality of a course 
of ambition from the romance which imagina- 
tion so vividly portrays. More islands were ex- 
plored ; the mainland of America being still not 
even imagined by Columbus or any of his fol- 
lowers. But the glorious expectations of enor- 
mous wealth which Columbus had himself en- 
couraged, and which had filled his vessels with 
greedy hidalgos, who dreamed of nothing but 
easy and abundant gains, were all grievously 
dissipated. Cuba, Hispaniola, Jamaica, and 
Guadaloupe were not, to any great extent, gold- 
producing countries. Provisions for so large a 
body of adventurers soon ran short ; and Colum- 
bus was obliged to order and compel his followers 
to labor for the production of food. Great in- 
dignation was excited among the hidalgos or 
gentry; insurrections and conspiracies broke 
out; bitter complaints were carried home to 
Spain, and in 1495, Juan Aguado, in manifest 
contravention of theagreement which the Spanish 
sovereigns had signed, was sent out to investigate 
his conduct. From the very commencement, 
the “demand” of Columbus had been that he 
thould be supreme, under the crown of Spain, 
in all the lands which he should discover. Yet 
here was a man sent forth, under royal authority, 
to receive complaints against him. Could there 
be a stronger or a more instructive proof of the 
intrinsic folly and emptiness of all such “ de- 
mands” and “ conventions” ? 

Very naturally we next hear that Columbus, 
grieved and indignant at such a proceeding, re- 
solved himself to return to Spain, and to meet 
the accusations which Aguado had received from 
crowds of discontented persons. He landed in 
Spain, on this, his second return, in far different 
guise from that in which he had presented him- 
self on his first. Not now in the splendor of a 
warrior on his day of triumph, but clad in the 
humble garb of a Franciscan monk. ‘ The 
change agreed but too well with his faded hopes 
and altered prospects. Of the dreams of con- 
quest and glory which had filled his mind, how 
little had been realized, and how much of suf. 
fering and disappvintment had been endured.” 
The aspect of his companions, also, told a like 
tale. From his shattered vessels ‘a feeble train 
of wretched men crawled forth, emaciated by the 
diseases of the colony and by the hardships of 
the voyage, and who had nothing to relate but 
tales of sickness, poverty, and disappointment.” 

Columbus, however, was kindly received by 
Ferdinand and Isabella, and ships for a new ex- 
pedition were promised him. But the secret 
opposition of those who envied his fame and ad 
vancement, so delayed the preparations, that 
nearly two years were wasted before the six 


vessels provided for this third voyage were ready 
to sail. Atthe end of May, 1498, Columbus 
again departed. 

But his downward course, not, indeed, into 
crime, but into undeserved misery, was rapid. 
This third voyage, while he acted us an explorer 
and discoverer, was a memorable one, for in it 
he first discovered and landed on the great 
American continent. But when he resumed his 
office of viceroy, that post which he had so much 
coveted, he found nothing but turmoil, conten- 
tion and actual disgrace before him. 

Trinidad and the mainland of America having 
been discovered, Columbus returned to Hispan- 
iola and St. Domingo, in August, 1498. Here 
he found all things in confusion. His brother 
Bartholomew, whom he had left in charge of 
the colony, had been involved in war, first with 
the Indians, and then with a conspirator, named 
Roldan. The latter had gathered such a party 
that the Admiral was compelled to make a treaty 
with him, and to overlook his many offences. 
Other outbreaks and conspiracies followed, and 
the discontented, when put down and expelled 
from the colony, returned to Spain, and carried 
thither such stories of the tyrannies and cruelties 
of Columbus, that even Isabella herself, his 
faithful friend and patroness, was forced at last 
to consent to the sending forth, again, a royal 
commissioner, to inquire into the truth of these 
complaints. These disastrous events were not 
at all surprising, in the commencement of a new 
and distant colony; but they exhibit in a strong 
light the fatal error of Columbus, in claiming 
to unite with the fame of a discoverer, the more 
hazardous function of founder and governor of 
a great foreign possession. 






































(To be concluded.) 
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SMALL-POX AND VACCINATION. 


The London Times has a review notice of a 
pamphlet on this subject, by Dr. Collinson, 
(Hatchard,) in which some remarkable facts are 
brought out. The historical resume is striking. 
We are (it states) too apt to underrate the de- 
structive capacity of this pestilence, and are 
usefully reminded of its former ravages, indeper- 
dently of the circumstance that the deaths as- 
cribed to it annually have now risen from 2277 
in 1856, to 6460 in 1858, and were doubtless 
still more numerous in 1859. We must, indeed, 
revert to the pra-Jenner period, to estimate its 
wholesale destructiveness. There was no small- 
pox, as far-as we can learn, in the aucient world, 
and the disease first appeared on the borders 
of the Red Sea, about the sixth century, from 
what source is now barely conjecturable. The 
first recorded case in Europe is probably that of 
Elfrida, daughter of Alfred the Great, and wife 
of Baldwin of Flanders, A. p. 907. But there 
are reasons to suppose that the disease reached 
England perhaps a century earlier, though it 
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did not extend to the north of Europe until a 
much later date. Through the crusades, and 
the intercourse with the Eastern world, its 
ravages were extended, and it was subsequently 
conveyed by the Spaniards to America. In the 
western hemisphere, among the dark-skinned 
races, it was notoriously more fatal than the 
ravages of fire, sword, and famine combined. In 
Hispaniola and Mexico, counting its victims by 
three or four millions, it may be said to have 
been the principal agent in annihilating their 
population. Half a century later it desolated the 
Brazils, and later still, Peru, so that its mines 
were for a time deserted, and its inhabitants re- 
duced to a remnant. Prescott has likened its 
progress to the desolating passage of fire over 
the prairies; and Catlin has estimated that 
among the Red Indians it has destroyed, in com- 
paratively recent times, 6,000,000—that is to 
sdy, half their numbers. It entirely swept away 
certain tribes, such as that of the Mandans; and 
it is stated that, the translation of the Bible 
having been made for the Six Nations, by the 
time it was finished there was no one left to read 
it, the entire race having perished of small-pox. 
Even in Siberia and Iceland, in 1807, it carried 
off 18,000 out of 50,000. In 1734, it destroyed 
two-thirds of the inhabitants of Greenland. The 
statistics of astern countries are mainly matters 
of conjecture, yet we know that the capital of 
Thibet was deserted for three years, in conse- 
quence of one of its visitations; and in a single 
year in Russia, it is said to have cut off 2,000,- 
000. It has been computed—indeed, Dr. Col- 
linson says it may be safely asserted—that it has 
been more fatally destructive than any of the 
pestilences which have desolated mankind. 

Even in civilized Europe, the computations of 
its ravages heretofore might be stated at hun- 
dreds of thousands annually. Dr. Lettsom says 
210,000, Simon 500,000; Bernouilli, 15,000,- 
000 every twenty-five years. M. de la Conda- 
mine assigns to it a tenth of the deaths in Sweden 
and France; Dr. Jurin one-fourteenth of those 
in England, even when it was not raging epide- 
mically. Forty-five millions in one century, in 
Europe alone, is the official estimate of Denmark, 
in reply to English inquiries. Its ravages in 
particular families imply its former effects in 
the aggregate, as illustrated by Simon, in the 
family of our William ILI. William’s father 
and mother, his wife, his uncle, the Duke of 
Gloucester, and his cousins, the eldest son and 
youngest daughter of James IT., were all victims 
to small-pox; and the great Prince -himself suf- 
fered from it so severely that his constitution 
was undermined, and his health permanently 
shattered. 

Facts are then given with regard to the intro- 
duction of inoculation, at the instance of Lady 
Mary Wortley Montague, who, 1717, wrote her 
celebrated letter from Adrianople, stating the 
success with which it was practised there; and 
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the subsequent discovery of vaccination by 
Jenner. Vaccination was shortly propagated 
all over the globe by agencies which Dr. Collin- 
son enumerates, and its results in some of the 
Continental countries were even more startling 
and complete than in the United Kingdom, Dr. 
Farr has combined the statistics on this head, 
and either in gross or detail they may be con- 
sidered as conclusive. In Sweden, for twenty- 
eight years previous tothe discovery of vaccina- 
tion, 2050 out of each million died annually of 
small-pox, while for forty years after vaccination, 
the death-rate averaged only 158. In West- 
phalia it came down, under similiar circum- 
stances, from 2643, to 114; in Bohemia, Mor- 
avia, and Silesia, from 4000 to 200. In Den- 
mark the fatality of the disease became but an 
eleventh of what it had been; in Berlin, and 
large parts of Austria, one-twentieth. Finally, 
from observations made fortwenty-one years, on 
40,000 persons in Bohewia, it appears that the 
risk of death to vaccinated persons, if they hap- 
pen to contract the small-pox, is at the rate of 54 
to 100 patients, but the risk of death to non- 
vaccinated persons when they contract the dis- 
ease, is at the rate of 29 4-5ths for every 100 
patients. And the concurreut testimony of 
London, Vienna and Milan shows, on an ex- 
perience of nearly 26,000 cases, that small-pox 
after vaccination, if it occurs, is but a fifth or 
sixth, part as dangerous as the natural disease. 

The remainder of the notice is devoted to the 
discussion of the causes of the diminution in the 
protective influence of infantine vaccination. 
Four causes are assigned for the recent increase 
of small-pox. First, bad vaccination in respect 
to the choice of the matter employed, and to the 
observance of the rules propounded by Jenner. 
Secondly, there is reason to believe that, apart 
from disturbing causes, the cow-pox matter it-elf 
tends to deteriorate by descent. Thirdly, apart 
from the fact of all renewal of lymph havinz 
been omitted by the National Vaccine Estab- 
lishment, since Jenner’s time, there was some 
time since a demand upon its resources which 
it was unable to supply with lymph of the best 
existing quality; and, fourthly, there was no 
Government requirement of vaccination till re- 
cently, and even yet this is imperfectly enforced. 
Finally, an estimate of the effects of these causes 
in combination, tends to restore confidence in 
vaccination, when it is performed under the 
conditions which we now know to be necessary, 
and when, as is now proposed, we replace the 
deteriorated lymph, by resorting again to the 
original fountain.— Late Paper. 





The fairest and finest impression of the Bible, 
is to have it well printed on the reader’s heart. 
—Dr. Arrowsmith. 





A judicious silence is always better than truth 
spoken without charity—Francis De Sales. 
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INTERESTING CIRCUMSTANCE CONNECTED WITH 
THE RE-ESTABLISHMENT OF A MEETING. 


There is a little meeting-house ata village 
called Osmotherly, near the Tontine Inn, on the 
road from Stockton to Thirsk. It was shut up 
for about forty years; but a Friend deceased, 
having by will provided the means for its being 
kept in repair, it was attended to in this respect; 
within the last seven years some convincement 
has taken place in the neighborhood, and it was 
again opened for meetings for worship, and there 
now frequently assemble for this purpose nearly 
forty persons. A few weeks since, a Friend, 
who resides in the neighborhood, went with 
another Friend on a Seventh-day to attend that 
meeting; being at an inn, he observed three 
men sitting drinking, whom he admonished of 
the evil and danger of intemperance. They, sup- 
posing he might be a preacher, went to the 
Friends’ meeting, and a minister who had been 
raised up in that meeting, was engaged in testi- 
mony ; they were reached, and their minds be- 
came so much contrited, that the tears flowed 
abundantly; having but one pocket handker- 
chief amongst them, it had to traverse from one 
to another in a remarkable manner. 

The correctness of the preceding account, 
which was furnished by a Friend in 1838, may 
be relied upon. Such visitations of Divine love 
are manifestations of the power of the quicken- 
ing and convicting influence of the Holy Spirit, 
in mercy vouchsafed to unregenerate man ; and 
poor and stripped as our Society is, they afford 
an evidence that the ‘ glory’ has not altogether 
departed therefrom ; on the contrary, it is truly 
cheering to be enabled, in the midst of much of 
a discouraging tendency, to notice the fact of a 
revival having taken place, in any corner of the 
vineyard, especially under the circumstances 
above related.— Selected Miscellanies. 


If Christians lived nearer to God, they would 
have no difficulty in loving one another.—J. 
Hamilton. 


WISE WEEPING. 


Tears are not always fruitful; their hot drops 
Sometimes but scorch the cheek and dim the eye ; 
Despairing murmurs over blackened hopes, 
Not the meek spirit’s calm and chastened cry. 


Oh, better not to weep than weep amiss; 
For hard it is to learn to weep aright,— 

To weep wise tears, the tears that heal and bless, 
The tears which their own bitterness requite. 


Oh, better not to grieve than waste our woe, 
To fling away the spirit’s finest gold, 

To lose, not gain, by sorrow, to o’erflow 
The sacred channels which true sadness hold. 


To shed our tears as trees their blossoms shed, 
Not all at random, but to make sure way 
For fruit in season, when the bloom lies dead 
On the chill earth, the victim of decay ;— 
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This is to use the grief that God has sent, 
To read the lesson and to learn the love, 
To sound the depths of saddest chastisement, 
To pluck on earth the fruit of realms above. 


Weep not too fondly, lest the cherished grief 
Should into vain, self-pitying weakness turn ; 
Weep not too long, but seek divine relief; 
Weep not too fiercely, lest the fierceness burn. 


Husband your tears ; if lavished, they become 
Like waters that inundate and destroy ; 

For active, self-denying days leave room, 
So shall you sow in tears and reap in joy. 


It is not tears but teaching we should seek ; 
The tears we need are genial as the shower ; 
They mould the being while they stain the cheek, 
Freshening the spirit into life and power. 


Move on, and murmur not; a warrior thou ; 
Is this a day for idle tears and sighs? 
Buckle thine armor, grasp thy sword and bow, 
Fight the good fight of faith and win the prize. 
— Bonar. 


ssnssinsnnsciile tate aitibininin 
For Friends’ Review. 
THE BURIAL OF ANTHONY BENEZET. 


Antuony Beyezet, who died in 1784, was a firm 
friend of all ranks and conditions of mankind,—the 
widow, the orphan, the ignorant, the African, the In- 
dian. His all was consecrated to God and to man. His 
funeral was attended by a vast concourse of people of 
all the different classes of the community. The 
mourners literally went about the streets. 

An officer who served in the Revolutionary war, 
and who was present, exclaimed, “‘ I would rather be 
Anthony Beenzet in that coffin than the great Wash- 
ington with all his honors.”—Benezet's Memoirs. 


A friend of God, a friend of man, 
Lies cold in death upon his bier, 
While solemn thousands gather round 
And shed affection’s grateful tear. 


Among that mourning, smitten throng 
Stand Afric’s dark-browed, hapless sons, 

Their teacher and their friend has gone, 
They well may weep, afflicted ones. 


And orphans of his friendly care, 
Are weeping o’er his lifeless clay ; 

And lonely widows, too, are there, 
’T is with them all a mournful day. 


And there stands one commanding form, 
Deep thought is speaking from his eye, 
He’s musing now on earthly fume, 
And fame that lives beyond the sky. 


He thinks of his proud country’s chief, 
Mount Vernon’s honored hero-sage, 

Surely, thinks he, his name outshines 
All other names of every age. 


He thinks of him who now lies low, 
And of his name that cannot die; 

His treasure is laid up in heaven, 
His precious record is on high. 


Now hear a truth from honest lips, 
From one,that loves a warrior’s name, 
“‘T’d rather be that coffined man, 
Than Washington with all his fame.” 


J. H. 
Monson, Maine. 











For Friends’ Review. 
TO A CHILD. 






Listen, darling, list to me, 

I would sing amid thy pleasure, 
Of a joy I wish for thee, 

Far surpassing earthly treasure. 






'T is not in the glowing cheek, 
Costly robes or jewels rare, 

Nor in ruby gold to seek 
Freedom from corroding care. 








'Tis not father, ’t is not friend, 
Mother dear, or sister loving, 
Yet for all ’t would make amend, 
Should’st thou lose them in the proving. 







Down thy pale cheek tears may flow, 
Every brightest dream expiring ; 

Yet thy heart with joy shall know 
Peace, no greater bliss desiring. 


And thy Father’s love shall be, 
In its soul-entrancing sweetness, 
Life, and hope, and health to thee, 
Folding all in its completeness. 











Would’st thou seek this treasure, dearest, 
Heavenly aid thy steps shall meet ; 

All thou loves and all thou fearest, 
Laying down at Jesus’ feet. 







From thy heart unfaltering wringing, 
All thy inmost heart’s desire, 

To the altar freely bringing, 
Testing them with heavenly fire. 







There, ’mid ashes of the burning, 
Thou shalt find the purest gold ; 

All thy loss to thee returning, 
Were it made an hundred fold. 








And upon it, bright, enduring, 
See the heavenly image shine, 

Endless joys to thee securing, 
Wondrous gift of grace divine. 







This, my darling, will be given, 
Thus shalt thou with Him partake 

E’en while here, the bliss of heaven, 
The gift of God for Jesus’ sake. 








—_-—<08 _____ 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 






27th ult. 
















condemned it. 
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Foreign InTELLIGENCE.—Liverpool dates are to the 


_Exetanp.—The President’s message relative to 
giving aid to the States in emancipation had been 
received, and was commented on by the leading 
journals with the usual diversity of tone. The Times, 
at first, characterized it as the most important intel- 
ligence received “since the United States split into 
two republics,” but subsequently spoke of it as if it 
were of little value in its probable effect on slavery, 
but worthy of discussion as a proposition which 
might possibly lead to a termination of the war. 
The Daily News and Morning Star approved the pro- 
position, while some of the other papers ridiculed or 


: At the annual meeting of the Atlantic Telegraph 
Company, the Chairman stated that Secretary 
Seward had addressed a dispatch to the American 
Minister at London, requesting him to bring the sub- 
ject of telegraphic communication under the notice 
of the English Government, and offering to join in 
the enterprise. A deputation from the company 
after wards waited on Lord Palmerston, to urge upon 
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the government the importance of connecting Ire- 
land and Newfoundland by telegraph. The interview 
is said to have been satisfactory, and Lord Palmer- 
ston promised to bring the subject before his col- 
leagues. 


France.—The legislative body had finally adopted 
the address to the Emperor by a vote of 245 to 9. 

The Society for the Propagation of Commercial 
Reform in France, had unanimously voted it expedi- 
ent to repeal all duties on raw material employed 
in building ships, and to assimilate all flags in re- 
gard to customs’ duties. 


Iraty.—A ministerial circular had been issued, 
maintaining the rights of Italy to recognition as a 
power, asserting that Rome should be the centre of 
the government, and affirming that a solution of the 
Venetian question, according to the wishes of Italy, 
is necessary for the general peace. 


Spain.—The government has directed Gen. Prim, 
the Spanish commander in Mexico, not to negotiate 
with the Mexicans till the allied troops enter the city 
of Mexico. 


Gresce.—The latest accounts state that all the 
cannon of the insurgents had fallen into the hands of 
the royal troops. The small garrison of Syra had 
been captured, and the royal authority restored in 
that island. A deputation from Nauplia, it is said, 
had arrived at Athens, imploring clemency from the 
King. It is doubtful, however, whether the insur- 
rection is yet ended. 


Huneary,—A Milan paper publishes a programme 
of action in Hungary, said to have been agreed 
upon by Kossuth, Klapka, and Turr, three of the 
former revolutionary leaders. The principal points 
are the establishment of a constitutional kingdom, 
with the exclusion of the Hapsburg dynasty, civil 
equality for all the inhabitants of Hungary, and an 
offensive and defensive alliance of Hungary, Servia, 
Croatia, and Roumelia. 


Perv.—The culture of cotton is attracting in- 
creased attention, and it is stated that this article 
brought from Peruvian ports, now forms a large part 
of the cargoes of the steamers belonging to the Pacific 
Steam Navigation Company, which arrive at Panama 
from the west coast of South America. The cotton is 
of the best quality, and the yield per plant greater than 
in our Southern States. 


Domestic.—It is stated that the receipts from cus- 
toms, last month, at Boston and other eastern ports, 
were three times as large as during the same month 
of 1861, while those at New York were more than 
doubled, and there was an increase also at other 

ports. 

General Wadsworth, Military Governor of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, has rescinded the regulation re- 
quiring citizens to obtain permits or passes to cross 
the Potomac, which kad been in force for nearly a 
year. Officers or soldiers coming from the southern 
side of the river must have permits as heretofore. 
No restrictions upon trade on the Chespeake and 
Ohio canal, or the portion of Virginia within that 
military district, will be maintained, except as to 
liquors and articles contraband of war. 

The accounts thus far received of the recent elec- 
tion in the counties composing the proposed State of 
New Virginia, indicate a very large majority in favor 
of the Constitution framed by the Wheeling Conven- 
tion, and also a smaller, but still great majority for 
gradual emancipation. 


Military Affairs.—The Government has suspended 
recruiting for the volunteer portion of the army, and 
has notified the Governors of States that no new en- 
listments or levies will be received until fiirther 
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notice. It is understood that the force now in the 
field is deemed sufficient. 

A rebel force of about 1400 men encamped near 
Union City, Tennessee, was attacked and dispersed 
on the 31st ult., and a considerable amount of stores 
captured. It is believed that a large rebel army is 
concentrating in the vicinity of Corinth, in the north- 
eastern part of Mississippi, and that a severe con- 
flict may be expected soon to take place there. The 
United States troops hold Savannah, on the Tennes- 
see river, and other points in that neighborhood, and 
the advanced posts of the two armies are not more 
than twenty miles apart, while other divisions of the 
Union forces are moving southward through the 
middle of Tennessee. Some of the gunboats re- 
cently advanced to Florence, Alabama, without re- 
sistance. The contest at Island No. 10, has resul- 
ted in its surrender to the United States forces, 
A boat expedition, on the night of the lst inst., at- 
tacked and carried one of the forts, its defenders re- 
treating, spiked the cannon mounted therein, and re- 
tired uninjured. One ot the United States gunboats 
succeeded in passing the Island on the night of the 
4th, and reached General Pope’s position at New 
Madrid, having received no damage, though fired 
upon from the rebel batteries. Another made the 
same passage on the night of the 6th, and some 
smaller boats were sent through a narrow passage 
across the peninsula. With these vessels Gen. Pope 
on the 7th, transported his forces across the river to 
the Tennessee shore. On the night of the 7th, the 
Island was surrendered to Commodore Foote, with 
all its guns, stores, &. The rebel batteries on the 
Tennessee shore had been previously evacuated. 
The accounts are not clear as to the troops lately on 
the Island, but there appears reason to believe that 
most of them had left it before the surrender. The 
latest statement received is, that General Pope had 
pursued their retreating forces to Tipton, Tennes- 
see, and captured a large number of prisoners. 


On the 6th inst., the combined armies of Gens. 
Grint and Buell, were attacked at Pittsburg Land- 
ing, on the Tennessee river, by a superior force of 
the rebels, and a desperate battle ensued, continu- 
ing until nightfall. The conflict was renewed the fol- 
lowing morning, lasting until 4 o’clock in the after- 
noon, when the rebels retreated towards Corinth, 
pursued by the cavalry of the Union army. The loss 
of life, on both sides, was terribly great. 

The forces under General Banks have advanced to 
Edenburg, six miles beyond Woodstock, Va. Several 
slight skirmishes have occurred in that region with 
detachments of rebel cavalry, but no severe battle 
since that near Winchester. 
rebel camp aear Cheat Mountain has been abandoned 
by them at the approach of a brigade under Gen 
Milroy, and they have also fallen back from Monterey 
and Huntersville towards Staunton. The army under 
General McClellan has been concentrated near Fort- 
ress Monroe, and on the 4th inst., it advanced towards 
Yorktown. At Big Bethel, and other points, some 
resistance was made, but the outer fortifications 
around Yorktown were reached on the morning of 
the 5th ; cannonading was kept up during the day. 
The rebel position and works are reported to be very 
strong. Nothing important had been effected up to 
noon of the 7th. 


Two new military departments have been formed 
in Virginia and Maryland, one including the region 
between the Mountain Department, and the Blue 
Ridge, to be called the Department of the Shenan- 
doah, and commanded by General Banks ; the other, 
the portion of Virginia east of the Blue Ridge and 
west of the Potomac and the Fredericksburg and 
Bichmond Railroad, with the country between the 
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Potomac and Patuxent, to be called the Department 
of the Rappahannock, under command of General 
McDowell. 


Concress.—The Senate, on the 2d, adopted a reso- 
lution requesting the Secretary of War to inform that 
body what drafts had been made by the War De- 
partment and receipted by Floyd while Secretary, for 
what, and what amount is still outstanding. The 
joint resolution recommending co-operation with the 
States in aid of emancipation, passed, yeas 32, nays 
10, three Senators from border slave States, Davis 
of Ky., Henderson of Mo., and Willey of Va., voting 
in the affirmative. A bill authorizing the Secretary 
of the Navy to test the plans and materials for rend- 
ering floating batteries invulnerable, forwhich $25,000 
is appropriated, one for the relief of the widows and 
orphans of those lost on the ships Cumberland and 
Congress, «1d one to provide for the administration 
of the oath of allegiance to American citizens in for- 
eign countries, were passed on the 3d. The bill to 
abolish slavery in the Distict of Columbia being 
taken up, the various substitutes which had been 
offered were rejected; amendments were adopted 
providing that no witness shall be excluded on ac- 
count of color, from testifying before the Commis- 
sioners ; that the claimants for payment shall take 
the oath that he or they have not joined or aided the 
rebellion, the oath, however, not to be conclusive as 
evidence of the fact; requiring claimants to file the 
names and descriptions of persons liberated, within 
20 days or such time as the Commissioners may limit, 
after making the claim, on penalty of forfeiture, the 
Clerk of the Court to issue certificates of manumis- 
sion to those liberated, and appropriating $100,000 
to aid the voluntary emigration of the liberated slaves 
and other colored persons of the District, to Liberia, 
Hayti or some other country; and the bill was passed, 
yeas 29, nays 14. The special committee on the sub. 
ject reported on the 4th a bill to aid the construction 
of a railroad and telegraph line to the Pacific. 


The House on the 2d, passed the resolution from 
the Senate authorizing the President, whenever mili- 
tary operations require the presence of two officers 
of the same grade in the same field or department, 
to make such assignment without regard to seniority. 
On the 3d, the President was requested, if not in- 
compatible with the public interests, to give any in- 
formation received at the State Department, showing 
the system of finance or revenue existing in any 
foreign country. The consideration of the Tax bill 
in committee of the whole was closed on the 4th, 
when the bill was reported to the House, with amend- 
ments. These were ordered to be printed, and the 
further consideration was postponed tothe 7th. The 
bill for establishing a branch mint at Denver, Colora- 
do Territory, was passed. A resolution was adopted 
on the 7th, by yeas 67, nays 54, providing for the ap- 
pointment of a committee to inquire and report, as 
early as practicable, whether any plan can be pro- 
posed and recommended for gradual emancipation in 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee 
and Missouri, by the people and local authorities, and 
whether such an object is expedient or desirable ; to 
inquire whether the colonization of such emancipated 
slaves is necessarily a concomitant of their freedom, 
and how, and what provision should be made there- 
tor; also to inqnire how far and in what way the 
government can and ought to faciliate this object. 
They are further authorized, if they deem it expedient, 
to extend their ;squries as to the other slaveholding 
States, and report thereon. Most of the amendments 
to the Tax bill made in committee of the whole were 
concurred in. The Tax bill was passed on the 8th, 
by a vote of 125 to 13. A bill establishing certain 
post routes wag 2/30 passed. 


